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*¢ Doubtless the pleasure is as grea 
Of being cheated, as to cheat,” 

We have no doubt that it is much great- 
er;—indeed, there are few others that are 
held in much repute;—for most pleasures 
are esteemed in proportion as we are, 
cheated by them. Thus, drinking cheats 
us of our property, time, talents, reputa- 
tion, friends,—indeed every thing valua- 
ble in life,—and, finally, of life itself. It 
is therefore the greatest, the most univer- 





sal favourite; the most steadily adhered to, 
and the one which is seldom or never relin-| 
quished but with existence. Gaming cheats_| 
us of nearly as many things as drinking; 
and is, therefore, next in esteem :—indeed | 
all those things called vices, follies, foibles, | 
and failings, are beloved by that cheating} 
and cheated animai Man in proportion to 
their cheating powers. In our literature, 
the same rule obtains; novels, plays, and| 
romances, which profess to be nothing but} 
cheats, are universally read, and constitute 
xis greatest proportion;—those Histories 
which most nearly resemble them are next 
in estimation. , 
Of our modern writers, the most excel- 
lent in this way is the author of Waverly; 
he possesses the talent of bringing up to cur, 
view the scenes and the actors of past ages 
with a force of representation so true to na- 
ture, and so. perfect in description, as for a) 
time to cheat us into the belief of the real-| 
ity of the fictions detailed to us. He has, 
however, occasionally adepted another) 
course; and in “ The Monastery,” and “St. | 
Ronan’s Well,” has merely made his repu-! 
tation the instrument by which to cheat us| 
of our money in the purchase of his books, | 
and of our time in their perusal. This} 
course is not so pleasant to us as the former;| 
for our belief is generally considered more 
important than our money, or time; and, 
therefore, there is more pleasure in losing 
it. 
_ Perhaps‘our author’ has adopted the opin- 
ion that it is necessary for a man to make 
use of all the advantages that he can gain; 
and, as his name alone will be sufficient to 
ensure the sale of a dull work, he ought in| 
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| justice to himself, give us such an one occa-| 
isionally. It has been proverbial that job 
work is very apt to be slighted, and as he 
\gets from his bookseller £ 10,000 for a cer-, 
jtain quantity of writing, probably without 
jany stipulation as to quality, he has taken’ 
occasion to verify the proverb. Had St.) 
Ronan’s Well been written by any other au-| 
thor, it would probably have died without 
notice and without effect. But being the 
work of such a distinguished favorite with! 
the publick, it is read by all, and good or 


“ small beer” as St. Ronan’s Well, would be. 
incredible had we not proof of the fact. It! 
is a sacrifice of fame to avarice which he! 
certainly was not required to make; the’ 
large sums realized by the sale of his for-| 
mer works must have raised him far above, 





'|thatit must be a hopeless task for any one 


the necessity of writing for bread; and the, 
fertility of Mr. Galt and others of the sec-| 
ond class of Scotch novelists, is surely) 
sufficient to supply the demand for novels, 
of an inferior kind; so that the publick ex-| 
igencies would not have needed, even had/| 
its taste become corrupted, such a sacrifice| 
on his part. 

Perhaps he may feel somewhat indignant} 
at perceiving the encouragement given to! 
his imitators (those referred to above) and) 
is determined to adopt the course said tobe 
pursued by the British manufacturers where 
they fear successful competition, by over- 
stocking the market at once to destroy all the, 
manufactories of novels except his own,—| 
to show that he can imitate the faults of his) 
former works as clumsily and as rapidly as| 
other writers, and thus monopolize the mar-| 

et. 

“The earth cannot bear two suns,” ana| 
we wish that the literary world could not) 
bear a greatmany more than two,novel ye, 
ters at the same time; this, however, is un-| 
fortunately so far from being the case,| 


to attempt to put down all except himself. 

The moral intended to be conveyed by 
the author, (if any thing more was intended | 
by him than to fulfil his contract with the 
bookseller, and pocket his money) is of that 
stale, common place kind, that nobody re- 
quires to be reminded of—viz: that ial! 








disobedience, and clandestine marriages, are | 


bad must take its place in our libraries. | 
That the author of Ivanhoe and Old Mor-' 
tality should also be the chronicler of such" 
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apt to be productive of misery; that biga- 
my issure to be so; and that villiany is fre- 
quently punished, however inadequately. 

Some further moral deductions may be 
profitably made by the reader which prob- 
ably never occurred to the author of 
the work, viz: that such an old maid as 
Miss Penelope Penfeather is exceedingly 
uninteresting and tiresome as well as all 
her companions at St. Ronans, and that the 
scolding landlady and the officious, busy, 
bustling Touchwood, have not good quali 
ties enough to redeem the stupidity of the 
rest of the Dramatis persone: that a per- 
son may read novels, even some of those by 
the greatest authors, and find them as tedi- 
ous and insipid as an electioneering address, 
or a polemical pamphlet. 

These we think will be most feelingly re- 
alized upon a perusal of the work, and we 
hope that those who read it through, will, 
when they find that a novel can be as dull 
as a more useful work, take courage to try 
some other species of literature for the pur- 
pose of making a comparison, and satisfy- 
ing themselves as to the practicability of 
reading other books,--such as may cheat 
them of their ignorance as well as their time 
—and strengthen their minds instead of in- 
flaming their imaginations. 

* * * 


* n 


The author whose powerful genius can 
control the decrees of fame, and rescue from 
oblivion her prey;—can raise the veil 
which conceals from our view the peeple of 
far distant times;—who “can call spirits 
from the vasty deep”—the Spirits of the 
mighty dead of former ages, and bid them 
act again the deeds which characterised the 
period in which they lived and the laad 
where they dwelt,-—and they appear obedi- 
ent to his summons, and like the slaves of 
the ring and the lamp, unhesitatingly per- 
form his commands. If he exercise his 
wondrous powers to no greater or higher 
purpose than to fill his coffers with wealth, 
of which he has no need;—if he thus de- 
bases and abuses the gifts bestowed upon 
him for far nobler purposes,—by rendering 
them the mere instruments to gratify ava- 
rice,—he becomes an object of pity rather 
than emufation, and affords a lesson humili- 
ating to the pride of genius; and the more 
so in proportion to the excellence of the a- 
bilities which he degrades. Z. 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF 
4A YOUNG BACKWOODSMAN. 


THE MANIAC. 


No dome nor tower in twilight shade, 
No hero fall’n, nor beautious maid, 
To ruin all consigned, 
€an with such pathos touch my breast, 
As, on the Maniac’s form exprest, 
The ruins of a noble mind. 
Osborn. 








ArTer idling away the winter season in 
the gay circle of a city, no transition is 
_more delightful to the admirer of nature, 
than a visit to the country in the blooming 
month of May. The green exuberant veg- 
etation,—the sweet ingenuousness of rustic 
simplicity,—and the endless variety of ru- 
ral scenery, must indeed, ever constitute,for 
the mind of taste and intelligence, a happy 
exchange forthe heartless gaiety and the 
constrained ceremonies which are to be 
found within the showy mansions of a city. 

It has long been my custom in the spring 
’ of the year, to make a transient visit to the 
house of a friend, whose residence, altho’ in 
a Sister state,is not far distant from Cincin- 
nati. During these periods of retirement 
from the din and bustle of commerce, my 
ears have been charmed with the melody of 
the feathered songsters, and my eyes de- 
lighted with the varied tints of fragrant 
flowers: the shade of the towering oak has 


afforded me a retreat from the glowing: 


ray: of the syn; anf the song of the cheer- 
ful ploughman, hag dispelled the sad re- 
membrance of folly as the beams of the! 
‘powerful king of day,’ disperse the mist of| 
the mountain cascade. While making these 
rural excursions, 1 have often thought how 
forcible an argument might be drawn by 
analogy,: from the spring-time of nature, 
against thatcheerless doctrine which main- 
tains that intelligent beings will sleep, for 
endless ages, beneath the clods of the val- 
ley. There are alas! too many, whose 
skepticism leads them to doubt the promis- 
ed resurrection and scoffingly to exclaim, 


*‘But man’s faded glory no change shall renew.’ 


To such I would say, contemplate the ve- 
getable world in its autumnal richness,— 
view it again despoiled of its golden hues, 
and shrouded with the cold snows of win- 
ter,—behold it in spring, reanimated by the 
genial sun, triumphing o’er the wintry deso- 
fation,—expanding and glowing with liv- 
ing green, and then answer, miserable so- 
phists, whether nature doesnot dispel thy 
gloomy doubts, and whether the renewal of 
vegetation, does not afford a striking em- 
blem of man’s future renovation. 


+ ~* * * * * 


* 
A 


My friend’s house is beautifully situated 


| 
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glides softly along, and loses itself in the 
dark shades of the forest,on the left of the 
cottage, On the right there is an extensive 
level meadow, beyond which the green 
fields of wheat, seem to the eye of fancy, a 
billowy lake, giving rise to the gurgling 
water course which irrigates the southern 
boundary of the farm. On the opposite 
shore the hills press closely upon the little 
“shining river,” and are piled one above 
another, to arconsiderable elevation, some 
presenting projecting masses of moss cov- 
ered rocks,—others clothed inall the wild 
luxuriance of a western forest. 

The cottage displays a sober chastened 
taste,and is environed with flowers and shade 
trees. It is, indeed, rendered almost inac- 
cessable to the rays of the sun, by the long 
weeping branehes of the willow, and the 
sweet scented boughs of the flowering hocust. 
From the piazza there is aserpentine walk, 
leading to a tastely bower of grape vines, 
which stands on the bank of the stream. 
This pleasant retreat is rendered doubly 
attractive by the fragrant flowers that deck 
the adjacent ground, and the melody of the 
\Jittle warblers that flutter in the foliage of 
the pendant branches of the trees which 
line the shore. 

My friend H. had here sought a calm and 
rural retreat from the vicissitudes of a 
mercantile life; having fromthe wreck of a 
splendid fortune, saved but a moderate com- 
petency. The endearing affection and for- 
titude of a lovely wife, had solaced, in the 











midst of afflictions, his troubled mind; and 





,||cellence. 


now contributed to enhance the simple plea- | ! 
‘sures. of the cottage. Laura, their only’ 
daughter, just entering her sixteenth year, | | 
was truly the unsophisticated child of na-) 
tare. Her personal knowledge of the world) 
was limited, having seldom been further) 
from her father’s house than the village | 
church, which is distant but a few miles. | ] 
Her parents, however, had bestowed un-!| 
wearied pains upon her education: and the | 
dawnings of a sprightly mind, had already) 
afforded delightfal presages of tuture ex-| 
Her wishes were few, and sel- | 
dom so unreasonable as not to meet with 
immediate gratification. She was young, 
ardent and unsuspecting. Her form was, 
delicate, and exquisitely graceful ;—and her| 
beautiful animated face, beamed with the) 
gentle radiance of spotless innocence. When 
attired .in white, with her neat cottage bon- 
net which partially hid her auburn tresses, 
and sporting, on “printless slippers borne,” 
amid the gay beauties of her garden, she 
was not surpassed by the most fanciful im- 
age of the flowery Goddess. 

Such was the beauteous Laura, before 
the spoiler came. Now alas, how changed 
the scene! what mournful desolation the 
lapse of a few fleeting months will some- 
times present; and how frequently are the 











ur a bend of a murmuring stream that 








unclouded visions of the morning o’ercast 


ere noon day, with the gloom of the com- 
ing stogm! The blue and moonlight deep 
now sleeps in lovely tranquility ;—anon, the 
tempest sweeps along, and mountain billows 
mark its devastating course. The rainbow 
with all its magic combinations of colors, 
spans but for a moment the Heavens:—the 
dark and congregating clouds quickly inter- 
cept the sunbeams, and the beauteous arch 
is gone ;—the electric flash gleams upon the 
eye, and the awful thunder is echoed from 
hill to hill. 
My last ramble to the cottage was in 
the month of May. As I approached it, 
I was surprised fo see the flower beds of the 
little garden quite overgrown with weeds; 
—the borders of the serpentine prome- 
nade untrimmed, and wearing an aspect of 
neglect and ruin. Upon drawing nearer, 
I was startled at the strange appearance of 
my favourite Laura, who was seated be- 
neath the shade of a wiltow, in front of the 
cottage. She was arranging a bunch of flow- 
ers, and singing a plaintive air. Her hair 
was dishevelled, and fantastically interwo- 
ven with sprigs of evergreen and honey- 
suckle; and her dress was ornamented with 
a wreath of tangled roses. | listened fora 
momént to hersong, which was given in a 
strain of pensive irregularity, that I had 
never before heard; and the impression 


| which it left upon my mind will remain as 
\long as the image of Laura’s former en- 


chanting loveliness. 

When I spoke, she sprang upon her feet, 
and ran towards me exclaiming “Oh! cruel 
Henry!” No sooner, however, had her 
eyes met mine, than her countenance exhi- 
bited a strong expression of disappointment: 
she turned quickly round, and resumed her 
seat beneath the willow.. Her person was 
considerably emaciated,—the bloom had 
left her cheek,—her wonted cheerful smile 
had given way to pale melancholy ;—and in. 
her once mild beaming’ eyes there was a 
wild and unearthly stare. Good Heavens! 
thought I; can this be Laura? she who was 
once the loveliest flower of the forest?—-Oh! 
(what a saddening change! Apprehensive 
that some signal affliction had visited the 


family, I reluctantly entered the cottage, and 


wasno sooner met by my friend, than he 
burst into-a fleod of tears. It was some 
moments ere he could articulate a single 
word :—at length he exclaimed, “Ah my 
dear sir, the withering blasts of adversity 
have swept awfully over my little family 
since last we met. My inestimable wife, 
sleeps in the silént grave, and my sweet 
Laura is a wretched maniac.” Overcome 
with excess of feeling,he was unable to pro- 
ceed. After a time, we walked to the sum- 
mer-house, when I was both pained and in- 
terested by the following pathetic recital 
from my afflicted friend. 

“Soon after your last visit, young L. of 
New York made a tour to the wes- 








er 
tern country. He was the son of one of my 


éarly companions, who had claims upon my 
gratitude, and was consequently received 
with every degree of attention. He had 
grown to manhood since my removal to the 
west, and I found him gifted with fine tal- 
ents, which had received all the cultivation 
that great and peculiar advantages could 
give. He had seen much of the world; and 
to an elegant person united the most polish- 
ed manners, and the most fascinating collo- 
quial powers. In alternate visits to Cincin- 
nati, Lexington, and our cottage, he spent 
the several succeeding months,during which 
he was all devotion and kindness to Laura. 
Beneath the shade of this bower, with some 
favorite author in his hand, he beguiled the 
hours; or, clambering over yon moss cov- 
ered rocks, he would descant upon the won- 
ders of foreign climes,—the magnificence 
of cities, and the pleasures of the fashion- 
able world. He would pourtray the witch- 
ing splendors of the stage, the fantastic 
elegancies of the ball room, and present to 
her enquiring mind a vivid contrast to their 
arduous ramble over craggy cliffs, in the 
fascinations of a summer evening’s prome- 
nade along the splendid battery of his na- 
tive city. My poor thoughtless Laura was 
delighted with his conversation, and at last 
became enraptured with his protestations of 
love. In short, he wooed and won her 
warmest affections. But, like many of our 
sex, success was but the harbinger of deser- 
tion. He loved hernot, and the pursuit of 
his victim alone gave pleasure, No sooner 
had he accomplished his unmanly purpose, 
than he abandoned her society, and trans- 
ferred the scene of his inglorious adven-. 
tures to the South; there perhaps to engage 
in the unprincipled chase of other victims. 

Disappointed and chagrined, my poor 
child, for a time gave way to violent and 
excessive grief. A settled melancholy en- 
sued, which, in a few weeks, was followed 
by that lamentable alienation of mind with 
which she is now so dreadfully afflicted. 
The sensibility, and delicate health of her 
affectionate mother, were unable to sustain 
this calamity. She died in a short time 
of a broken heart; and left me alone, to 
mourn over the misfortunes of our dear and 
lovely daughter.”"—--The afflicted father 
again wept bitterly. Our conversation on 
this: mournful subject was ended, and not 
again resumed. 

Upoa. returning to the cottage, I seated 
myself near this melancholy wreck of de- 
parted loveliness, She had thrown by her 
flowers, and was reading in a small volume 
of poems which had been presentediby her 
faithless lover. She had no remembrance 
of me;nor could | recall to her mind the 
circumstances of a single former interview. 
Her remarks were incoherent, and deliver- 
ed in a wild unnatural tone. Her lover’s 
return, seemed sometimes to illumine her 
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mind with a gleam of hope; but,ere the 
phantom had cheered fora moment, a re- 
collection of his treacherous conduct would 
shroud her bright vision in darkness. I 
could perceive that her remembrance of 
past incidents extended not beyond the first 
arrival of L, at the cottage. Such was her 
memory, 
. “That 

The very page she should forget, 

Of all the volume of her dgys, 

Was ever opened in its blaze! 

And all the rest was from her sight 

Enveloped in eternal night! 

The ruins of her hopes were seen, 

And ruins only—all the rest : 

That in their days of light have been, 

Were darkly shrouded in her breast.” 


al 


The hours which elapsed during my re- 
turn to Cincinnati, were the most painful of 
my life. Laura’s mournful song——the 
“ruins of her noble mind”—the last mo- 
meats of her heart-broken mother—and 
the agonizing misery of hér bereaved fa- 


and made me to shudder at the blackness 
of that man’s heart, who could thus wanton- 
ly outrage the claims of friendship and hos- 
pitality ;—destroy the bright prospects of} 
a happy family, and despoil beauty of its 
most endearing charms. Surely such mon- 
sters deserve the execration of the virtuous 
and the good; and should be scorned as 
“outcasts of earth and reprobates of Hea- 
ven,”” 


— 
THE OLD BACHELOR, No. 1. 


Tuat I am what is termed an old Bache- 
lor, is most true, I therefore must be ex- 
cused from making known my age, as it 
would be contrary to custom, for the ages 
of Maids and Bachelors are kept secret. 
Itis for this reason you very seldom see a 
family Bible in the drawing room, lest some 
curious person might chance to take a peep) 
and discover the dreadful secret. ft is said’ 
old age is respectable; this is a general pro- 
position which admits of but one exception, 
and that is, in the case of old maids and 
bachelors, why is the epithet o/d applied to 
the forfher and not to the latter?’ We very 
seldom Hear a person spoken of as an old 
bachelor; but we always hear of old maids, 
and applied a8aterm of reproach, without 
cause, to many respectable females. Who 
can blame any woman for having such a 
regard for her future welfare, as not to mar- 
ry.any fellow that offers: or if they never 

ave had an offer, it is not their fault, for I 
dare say, they have “set their caps” for 
many a beau, and often spread their net to 
catch many a fish. I know several ladies, 


who may now be called “old maids,” that 
take more time in fixing their curls for an 
evenings tea-drinking than any pert miss 








ther, were constantly present to my mind, | 
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broken off through an odd incident, and in 
consequence of it, the lady has not been 
married to this day. A young fellow who 
was engaged to her, had agreed to accom- 
pany her toa dance; he went to the house 
at the appointed time, and on approaching 
the door, he heard some singing and talking 
inthe room. Being somewhat timid and not 
wishing to enter the room among strangers, 
he looked in the window to see who was 
there—he saw his fair Dulcinea standing 
before a mirror, the profusion of sounds pro- 
ceeding from her. She would first twist 
her mouth to one side, then, as if a person 
had come up to ask her to dance, “Miss 
shall I have the pleasure of dancing with 
you?” She would reply with her mouth in 
that position, so as to make her words neat 
and pretty, “I’m engaged,” or “yes sir.” 
Bye the bye, you must recollect at that time 
it was a common thing for a lady going toa 
|dance, to put her ‘mouth in a certain posi- 
ition before she went,and keep itso fixed 
the wholé evening. To effect this, all that 
was uttered, was “Yes sir, and no sir:” so 
if seems according to the fashion of the 
times, she was practising a little, but unfor- 
| tunately her lover saw her, and not know- 
ing what was fashionable, went off and ne- 
ver returned, or if you please, ‘retired in 
disgust.’ This is a faot, but did not take 
place within two degrees of this town and 
it affords me great pleasure to say that the 
ridiculous customs of “Fashion” have not 
yet become so predominant here—-and not- 
withstanding I am an “old bachelor,” I will 
do the females of this city justice, in declar- 
ing to the world, that for correctness of 
conduct, ideas of decorum, gracefulness of 
deportment, and amiableness of disposition, 
they are unsurpassed; as the distortions of 
nature by Fashion have not yet reached 
them. 

But to return, I say it is wrong to speak 
lightly of old maids, or to make them the 
subject of our ridicule, for they have no 
protector and stand alone like the venerable 
oak in the midst of a solitary field, at one 
time the pride and ornament of the forest, 
but now stripped of its gay foliage, a strik- 
ing instance of the ravagesoftime. As for 
myself, how I become a bachelor you shall 
find out presently, and if you had ever seen 
me you would be astonished, how so hand- 
some a man could ever have lived single— 
itis true a few gray hairs make their ap- 
pearance from under a black wig, but that 
is no great proof of antiquity, as many spe- 
cies of animals are born gray—(most of them 
have tails to be sure:) my face is a good 
deal wizzen and somewhat the color of a 
flitch»of bacon, from sitting in a small room, 
witha fire place which smokes most cur- 
sedly—I cannot say my nose is either of 
the Roman or Grecian architecture, but 
this much I know, it turns up like a pot 








in the country—indeed I knew of a match 


hook; I should like to let some noseologist 
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examine it to ascertain under what genus 
or species it would class, that of a monkey 
being expressly excepted—my head is nearer 
the shape of a turnip than any thing else, 
and my skull would be a fine subject for cra- 
niologists, as it could be examined without 
danger to my brains, for like a great many 
of my neighbours, J was lucky enough never 
to have any. [ could mention a good ma- 
ny whose skulls might be taken off and ex- 
amined without any injury or loss of reason; 
for a man cannot lose what he has not, “ex 
nihilo nihil fit’—I wish some craniologist 
would hit upon a plan of making artificial 
brains for a man, and just take off his skull 
and clap them in; for in that case I would 
recommend to a friend of mine a new set 
before he takes his intended flight to the 
moon.—I wish the Craniological Society 
would act on my idea, then we would have 
jess noise about “Gazlay’s letters,” the Pre- 
sidential question and a thousand other 
things 1 could mention if I thought proper. 
Now Iam on the subject of improvement, 
I would also recommend the discovery of 
some gas, to make men wise, for I think 
there are fools enough in the world, with- 
out there being a necessity to take gas to 
make more of them. 

My dress and cloathing consist entirely 
of old clothes altered since the death of my 
uncle, who was an ihtinerant preacher and 
carried them in his saddle-bags for about 
twenty years, while onthe circuit. A black 
coat, which is weather proof, having in the 
language of a poetical friend of mine “re- 
sisted the storms of ages”—great care was 
taken of it to be sure, for when a rain came 
on, my uncle stripped himself, tied his 
clothes in a’ bundle, took the saddle off the 
horse, put them under it and then sat naked 
on the saddle—by this means they escaped 
ithe rain—for if the wet would spoil his 
clothes,he knew it would not injure his back 
and therefore rightly determined to ex- 
pose his body rather than his wardrobe— 
when they came into my possession, they 
underwent such a scouring and brushing, 
that (l was going to say the very fur flew) 
but [happened to recollect that the fur had 
flown long before I owned them. Possessed 
of these clothes, I concluded on attending 
all public amusements and places of fash- 
ionable resort; until indeed | considered my- 
self un homme d’esprit, and had the “tout 
ensemble” ofa fashionable man, I knew 
when I entered a room containing ladies, | 
inust first make my obeisance to the lady of 
the house, then to each lady present, using 
the common hackneyed phrases, such as 
“hope your well,” “fine weather,” “glad to 
see you,” “hoped you enjoyed yourself the 
last time I saw you,” “river rising, city Will 
be lively,” and all those kind of sayigs 
which carry with them the idea of your 
having said something. Once unfortunately 
as 1 was about to make (as! thought) a very 


graceful bow, in drawing my right leg a lit- 
tle too fat back to bring it to the third po- 
sition, my feet became locked in one anoth- 
er, and I fell sprawling on the floor. Anoth- 
er time wishing to be very polite, I attempt- 
ed to take the waiter from the fervant and 
hand the cakes about the room. 

But as I have already occupied all the 
space allotted me in the present number, I 
must postpone the detail of my adventures 
till the next. 

SS ae 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


NEOPHYTON, No. Hl. 
On the Genus CoLtinsia, and two new species 


° of it. 
The beautiful Genus Collinsia, established 
by Nuttal, and dedicated to my worthy friend 
Zaccheus Collins of Philadelphia, one of the 
most profound, (altho’ modest) Botanists and 
Naturalists of North America, ought to be 
known to all the friends of Flora in the West, 
where it is quite peculiar. The first and on- 
ly species described by Nuttal is spread from 
the Western slope of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains to the Missouri Valley and Oregon 
Mountains; but has never been found East 
of the Alleghany. That species called 
Collinsia Verna or Vernal Collinsia by the 
same learned, but often inaccurate Botanist, 
in one of the prettiest vernal blossoms of the 
West, distinguished from all others by its 
apparent (not real) similarity with the Gar- 
den Pansey (Viola tricolor), but offering on- 
ly two colors, strikingly distinct, a snowy 
white and a vivid azure; poetical emblem of 
the union of purity and innocence. 

This poetical blossom of the West, is well 
known to many on the banks of the Ohio 
and other Western Streams, under the 
names of Wild Pansey or White and Blue; it 
is collected in the Spring to adorn the 
mantle-pieces or form nosegays, and al- 
though scentless like the real Pansey,its pure 
unmingled colors delight and please not 
youth alone, but whoever feels a taste for 
the pencil of nature, . 

Altho’ this fine flower has a short life, 
since it springs in March and dies in June, 
yet it blossoms during two months, *April 
and May. ItisaSemi-annual vernal plant, 
that must be raised from the seed every 
year: it well deserves to havé a place in 
our gardens, and I have been glad to see it} 
already in several of Kentucky: it-is also 
cultivated in some Atlantic States and in 
England. ; 














blue Collinsia or Collinsia bicolor, whereby 
all the species will be conveniently desig- 
nated by their respective colors. ; 
The botanical affinities or natural arrange- 
ment of this genus was mistaken by Nuttal, 
which, mistake I corrected long ago in the 
American Monthly Magazine, 1818: { have 
now to correct another mistake of that wri- 
ter; he thought himself the first discoverer 
of the Collinsia; but although he is the, au- 
thor of the genus, his own species was dis- 
covered by Dr. Miller of Harmony near 
Pittsburg, many years before he sent it in 
full bloom to Dr, Muhlenburg of Lancaster 


‘| who mistook it for anew species of Herpes- 


tis. This fact was communicated to me by 
Dr. Miller himself, who was also the first 
discoverer of the Purple Collinsia. 

The increase of this genus to three spe- 
cies, will require correct definition of each, 
which J shall undertake, and enumerate also 
eight varieties already detected by myself. 

I]. Species. Collinsia bicolor. White and 
blue Collinsia. 

Synonomy. Herpestis bicolor. Miller and 
Mulenburg 1810. 

Collinsia Verna, Nuttal 1817. 
Definition. Lower leaves oboval petio- 
late, smaller middle leaves opposite, sessile, 
variable, broad , obtuse, crenate, upper leaves 
verticillate, sessile,acute, variable, peduncles 
longer than the leaves,flowers white and blue. 
bicolor, 

1. Variety. C. bicolor latifolia. Leaves 
broader, elliptical, the upper ones oval or 
deltoid and ternate. 

2. Var. C. bicolor cordata, Upper leaves 
clasping ternate cordate. 

3. Var. C. bicolor rotundifolia. Lower 
leaves nearly round or spathulate, upper 
leaves oval rounded. 

4. Var. C. bicolor verticillata. Leaves 
oblong, the upper ones lanceolate, verti- 
cillate. 


5. Var. C. bicolor integrifolia. Leaves 
entire, oblong. 
6. Var. C. bicolor angustifolia. Leaves 


narrow nearly lanceolate, the lower ones cu- 
neiform. 

Remarks. In all these varieties the flow- 
ersare similar and of the same sizé, half 
white and half blue. The plant ry i 
size from 9 inches to 18. For further 
cription, particularly of the flowe 









streams and moist situations, alme 
the Western Country: it is ja 





I have been able to add two new speci 
to this fine genus, besides-many varieties. 
I shall call my new Collinsias, the White 
and the Purple Colliasia from the color 
their flowers and since they are all vernal, 
the name of Vernal Collinsia given to the 





‘ 


first species, will become improper, where- 
fore I propose to change it.into White and 








plant insome places. I 
Pennsylvania near Pi 
leghany, Monongahela rt 
grows all along the Ohio in Virginie 
tucky, Ohio, Tndiana and Blinois. It is also 
found in Missouri, and Tennessee, also on the 
Wabash, Arkansas, Miami, &c. Itis even 
common near Lexington, at the head of some 
brooks: but the cattie eat’ and destroy it in 
many places, 















Il. 

Definition. All the leaves opposite ,obtuse 
and sessile, lower leaves spathulate, middle 
leaves oblong, upper leaves lanceolate, pe- 
duncles shorter than the leaves, flowers to- 
tally white. ? 

[had once entertained the opinion that 
this species was one of the numerous va- 
rieties of C. bicolor; since it has the habit 
of C. purpurea, with large flowers like the 
first, yet totally white, it may be deemed an 
intermediate species. [ found itinJune 1819 
in Virginia between Letart’s falls and the 
mouth of the Kenhawa near a brook. It 
grew 6 inches high, had small narrow leaves 
like C.purpurea, but they were obtuse. It 
isnot so pretty as C. bicolor. 

Ill. Species. Collinsia purpurea, Purple 
Collinsia. 

Definition, Leaves opposite,entire,sessile, 
the lower ones Spathulate, oblong, obtuse, 
middle ones oblong—linear, acate, the upper 
ones lanceolate, acute, crowded; peduncles 
as long as the leaves, flowers purple, unicolor. 

The species was first discovered by Dr. 
Miller on the Wabash in Indiana in 1816. I 
have since found it in Kentucky, on Salt ri- 
ver, it grows also near Hopkinsville, where 
Dr. Short hasseen it, and probably in Illi- 
noisand Missouri. Itis not so common as 
C. bicolor. It blossoms earlier, principally 
in April. It issa small plant from 4 to 6 in- 
ches high, root slender, annual, stem smooth 
slender, leaves smooth and distant as in C. 

bicolor, less branched; theupper leaves are 
appoximated, appearing sometimes nearly 
verticilate: the flowers are much smaller 
than in C. bicolor and of a pale uniform pur- 
ple color, somewhat corymbose, é&c. 

It has offered me 2 varieties. 

1. Var. C. purpurea, cuneata, llthe 
Jeaves cuneiform except the upper ones 
which are lanceolate. 

2. Var. C. purpurea, parviflera. Leaves 
nearly linear, very narrow, flowers very 
small. 

C. S. Rarinesqvue. 
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“TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 
‘Turovon the the politeness of a Lexing- 
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B, 2 Galkngoe oft we have lately received 
Transyl cnt 















a : bus 4 
resent year. . 
Fr hasty examination of it, we 
that ‘four hundred and four pupils at- 
tended during the past winter, ter 


number than at any former period, Of these 
forty eight belonged to the Law Class; two 
hundred to the Medical, and one hundred 
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Of the whole number, two hundred and fifty 
nine are from the State of Kentu@ky, and, 
one hundred and forty five are furnished 
by 15 other States, of which Ohio and Ten- 
nessee give the greatest proportion, each af- 
fording twenty nine pupils. ; 

The progress of Transylvania since 1818, 
at which time it was placed under the care 
of its present accomplished and eloquent 


‘President, is we believe almost without a 


parallel in our county. Its reputation is at 
this time very considerable in the West, and 
indeed, all me considered, it would hard- 
ly suffer by a €omparison with any similar 
institution in the United States. 

The liberal policy pursued by the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky, and the Trustees of the 
Institution, with the patronage of the citizens 
of Lexington, are worthy the highest consi- 
deration, and may with great propriety, we 
think, be recommended to the Legislative 
body of Ohio, and more especially to the 
good people of Cincinnati. 

We are somewhat afraid that the inhabi- 
tants of this city, who are generally so wide 
awake to their own interests, do not proper- 
ly appreciate the pecuniary advantages, 
which must invariable result from literary 
institutions. From the great apathy which 
has prevailed here for some years in relation 
to our Colleges, Museum, Library, ¢-c. we 
are inclined to think that the great mass of 
our fellow citizenss have reflected but little 
upon this subject. Itis our intention occa- 
sionally to offer a few hints upon this impor- 
tant topic. At present we have not 
time to make calculations but will give the 
data, with the hope that at some leisure mo- 
ment our readers will make them for them- 
selves, , : 

We have already stated the number of 
pupils to be four hundred and four. Sup- 
pose Lexington to have furnished fifty four 
of this number; we have then left three hun- 
dred and fifty, who do not belong to that 
place. Now ifour readers will compute 
the amount paid by each student for fees of 
tuition, boarding, lodging, clothes, hats, boots, 
medicines, books, amusements, &c. and multi- 
ply this sum by three hundred and fifty, they 
will have a plain matter of fact calculation 
in dollars and.cents, of the annual expendi- 
tures in. Lexington, in consequence of its li- 
terary institutions alone. This amount, what- 
ever it may be, is so much added annually 
to the circulating medium of the place, and 
is necessarily distributed among all classes 
of society. Ifthis sum be multiplied by the 
number of years that each calculator expects 

live, he will be astonished at the amount 
of money which asmall present expenditure 
may return upon his city, within the period 
\of an ordinary life. But to leave this di- 


gression. , 
The Law Department seems to be “no 
Honger an experiment.” Considering the 





and fifty six to the Literary Departments. 
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Species. Collinsia alba. White Collinsia. 


attach themselves to the Profession of the 
Law, we should indeed be led to anticipate 
a considerable increase in the number of the 
pupils in this Department. Its Professors 
are spoken of as admirably qualified for dis- 
charging their respective duties, particular- 
ly the experienced Professor ofCommon and 
Statute Law, who,touse the words of a mem- 
ber of his class, is a “perfect giant” in the 
departments in which he lectures. 

The Medical Department has particula- 
ly attracted our notice. Its progress has 
been rapid, but regular, until it now numbers 
twohundred pupils. We have the pleasure 
of knowing personally several of its Profes- 
sors, afd we have had particular informa- 
tion from many medical students concer- 
ning the others. Without attempting to insti- 
ture comparisons between the different mem- 
bers of the Faculty, or to pass undeserved 
commendation upon them, we may be per- 
mitted to express the opinion, that they are 
not only highly respectable, but need not 
shrink from a competition with any similar 
bedy in the Eastern States. We perceive 
that twenty four of the twenty nine pupils 
from Ohio were this winter attached to the 
Medical Department, which, last session had 
but seven from this State. 

A part of this great increase, we think 
may be fairly attributed to the reputation 
and weight of character which the Professor 
of Materia Medica and the Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry, carried into the school. It is 
certainly-a source of regret, that the talents 
learning und enterprise, which should have 
been employed by us, in rearing up our own 
institutions, should be translated to a rival 
town, and thus become a means of ren- 
dering the State of Ohio tributary to Lex- 
ington. 

But while we lament, that our pupils are 
compelled to visita Sister State, for the com- 
pletion of their studies,'we cannot withhold 
the expression of our satisfaction, that a 
Western School, offeringso many advantages 
as the one at Lexington, should present it- 
self for their accommodation. 

EE 





SELECTIONS. 





THE STEAM EAGLE. 


The following significant Chapter, from Dr. 
Johnson’s Rasselas, is extracted, partly on account 
ofits iutrinsic excellence, but especially, for the 
edification of our late fellow townsinan, the inge- 
nious and undoubting projector of the Lexington 
‘Steam Eagle,’ which, tho” yet unfledged, is al- 
ready characterised as a bird of promise,—and 
destined—if its progress should not happen to be 
fimpeded by the invisible demon of gravilation,— 
ere long, to wing its way to immortality—leaving 
its soaring prototype of Munchausen to ‘toil after 
itin vain.’ 

We were about offering an apology for 
gleaning from a work with, which every reader of 
ordinary taste ought to be considered a acquaint- 
ed ;—but have been deterred by a literary friend 
at ourelbow,—who suggests that, so far from the 
oublic being on such a familiar footing with the 





great number of young men in the west, who 


idlustrious ‘Prince of Abyssinia, —not one in ten 
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would have discovered the plagiarism, had we 
assed off the dissertation for our own- We 
old ourselves bound however, to believe no more 
of this scandalous surmise than may be essential 
to our present justification. ] 


A dissertation on the Art of Flymg. 


Avone the artists that had been allured 
into the happy valley, to labour for the ac- 
commodation and pleasure of its inhabitants, 
was a man eminent for his knowledge of the 
mechanick powers, who had contrived ma- 
ny engines both of use and recreation. By 
a wheel, which the stream turned, he forc- 
ed the water into a tower, whence it was 
distributed to all the apartments of the palace. 
He erected a pavilion in the garden, around 
which he kept the air always cool by artifi- 
cial showers. One of the groves, appropri- 
ated to the ladies, was ventilated by fans, to 
which the rivulet that run through it gave a 
constant motion; and instruments of soft mu- 
sick were placed at proper distances, of 
which some played by the impulse of the 
wind, and some by the power of the stream. 

This artist was sometimes visited by Ras- 
selas, who was pleased with every kind of 
knowledge, imagining that the time would 
come when all his acquisitions should be of 
use to him in the open world. He came 
one day to amuse himself in his usual man- 
ner, and found the master busy in building 
a sailing chariot: he saw that the design was 
practicable upon a level surface, and with 
expression of great esteem solicited its com- 
pletion. The workman was pleased to find 
himself so much regarded by the prince, and 
resolved to gain yet higher honours, “Sir,” 
said he, “you have seen but a small part of 
what the mechanick sciences can perform. 
Ihave been Jong of opinion, that instead of 
the tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, 
man might use the swifter migration of wings ; 
that the fields of air are open to knowledge, 
and that only ignorance and idleness need 
crawl upon the ground. 


This hint rekindled the prince’s desire of, 
passing the mountains; having seen what the 
mechanist had already performed, he was 
willing to fancy that he could do more; yet 
resolved to inquire further, before he suffer- 
ed hope to afflict him by disappointment. 
“TI am afraid,” said he to the artist, “that 
your imagination prevails over your skill, 
and that you now tell me rather what you 
wish, than what you know. Every animal 
has his element assigned him; the birds have 
the air, and man and beasts the earth.” “So,” 
replied the mechanist, «fishes have the wa- 
ter, in which yet beasts can swim by nature, 
and men by art. He that can swim needs 
not despair to fly :“ to swim is to fly in a gros- 
ser fluid, and to fly is to swim in a subtler. 
We are only to proportion our power of re- 
sistance to the different density of matter 
through which we are to pass. You will be 
necessarily upborne by the air, if you can 
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renew any impulse upon it faster than the 
air can recede from the pressure.” 

“ But the exercise of swimming,” said the 
prince,” is. very laborious: the strongest 
limbs are soon wearied; lam afraid the act 
of flying will be yet more violent; and wings 
will be of no great use, unless we can fly 
further than we can swim.” 

«The labour of rising from the ground,” 
said the artist, “will be great, as we.see it 
in the heavier domestick fowls, but as we 
mount higher, the earth’s attraction, and 
the body’s gravity, will be gradually dimin- 
ished, till we shall arive at d’ region where 
the man will float in the air without any ten- 
dency to fall: no care will then be necessary 
but to move forwards, which the gentlest 
impulse will effect. You Sir, whose curio- 
sity is so extensive, will easily conceive with 
what pleasure a philosopher, furnished with 
wings,and hovering in the sky,would see the 
earth, and all its inhabitants, rolling beneath 
him, and presenting to him successively, by 
its diurnal motion, all the countries within 
the same parallel. How must it amuse the 
pendent spectator to see the moving scene 
ofland and ocean, cities and deserts! To 
survey with équal security the marts of trade, 
and the fields of battle; mountains infested 
by barbarians, and fruitful regions gladden- 
ed by plenty and Jjuiled by peace! How 
easily shall we then trace the Nile through 
all his passage ; pass over éo distant regions, 
and examine the face of nature from one ex- 
tremity of the earth to the other!” 

“All this,” said the prince, “is much to 
be desired; but | am afraid that no man will 
be able to breathe in these regions of specu- 
lation and tranquillity. I have been told, 
that respiration is dithcult upon lofty moun- 
tains, yet from these precipices, though so 
high as to produce great tenuity of air, it is 
very easy to fall: therefore | suspect, that 
from any height, where life can be suppor- 
ted, there may be danger of too quick des- 
cent.” 

“Nothing,” replied the artist “will ever 
be attempted, if all possible objections must 
be first overcome. If you will favour my 
project, | will try the first flight at my own 
hazard. Ihave considered the structure of 
ali volant animals, and find the folding con- 
tinuity of the bat’s wings most easily accom- 
modated to the human form. Upon this 
model | shall begin my task to-morrow, and 
in a year expect to tower into the air beyond 
the malice and pursuit of man. But { will 
work only on this condition, that the art shall 
not be divulged, and that you_sball not re- 
quire me to make wings for any but our- 
selves.” te 

“Why,” said Rasselas, “should you envy 
others so great an advantage? All skill 
vught to be exerted for universal good; eve- 
ry man has owed much to rs, and ought 
to repay the kindness that hehas received.” 












“If men were all virtuous,” returned the 
artist,“«I should with great alacrity teach 
them all to fly. But what would be the se- 
cunjty of the good, if the bad could at plea- 
sure invade them from the sky? Against an 
army sailing through the clouds, neither 
walls, nor mountains, nor seas, could afford 
any security. A flight of northern savages 
might hover in the wind and light at once 
with irresistable violence upon the capital 
ofa fruitful region that was rolling under 
them, Even this valley, the retreat of prin- 
ces, the abode of happiness, might be viola- 
ted by the sudden descent of some naked na- 
tions that swarm on the coast of the south- 
ern sea.” 


The prince promised secresy, and waited 
for the peformance, not wholly hopeless of 
success. He visited the work from time to 
time, observed its progress, and remarked 
many ingenious contrivances to facilitate 
motion, and unite levity with strength. ‘lhe 
artist was every day more certain that he 
should leave vultures and eagles behind him, 
and the contagion of his contidence seized 
upon the prince. 


Ina year the wings were finished, and 
on a morning appointed, the maker appear- 
,ed furnished for a flight on a little promon- 
tory: he waved his pinions awhile to gather - 
air, then leaped from his stand, and in an 
instant dropped into the lake! His wings, 
which were of no use in the air, sustained 
him in the water, and the prince drew him 
to land, half dead with terror and vexation. 
————___—_—_ 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFICK 

NOTICES. 








«A concise Hebrew Grammar, without 
points, compiled for the use and encourage- 
ment of learners, and adapted to such as 
have not the aid of a teacher, by Martin 
Ruter. D. D.” has just appeared from 
the press of Morgan, and Lodge of this city 
and is published by the author for the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church. 


KENTUCKY INSTITUTE. 


A Literary Society was established in 
Lexington Ky, in January 1823, under the 
name of the Kentucky Institute, which holds 
weekly meetings, and altho’ an infant _Insti- 
tution, appears to be the germofa learned 
Society, which may ere }gng become useful 
to Science and literature in the West.» 
It consists at present of 24 mentbers, one 
half of which are citizens of Lexington and 
the remainder Pr yrs in the University. 
The actual President of it, is Dr. Holley and 
the Secretary Dr. Rafinesque. 

It is a rile of the Society that at least 
one Essay or paper be read and discussed 
every week. Many important Tracts have 
already been contributed by the members, 











among which the following have been con- 
spicuous for utility or novelty. 

On the Manufacture of Whiskey and Gin, 
and the means to improve it, by Mr. Charles 
Humphreys, since printed ina pamphlet. 

On the Manufacture of Pottery, Earthen. 
ware and China, in Kentucky, by Mr. Hum- 
phreys. 

On the History and traditions of the Sha- 
wanoe Nation, by Dr. Rafinesque. 

On American Population, by Dr. Rafines- 
ue, , 
On the Geology of Kentucky, by do. 

On the Moral and religious opinions ofthe 
Ancients, by Dr. Holley. 

On the peculiar manners of the Inhabi- 
tants cf North Virginia, by Dr. Holley. 

On Yellow Fever, by Dr. Caldwell. 

On the Theory of Language, by Mr. But- 
ler. 

On the Morning and Evening Dews, by 
Dr. Blythe. 

On the Atomic Theory, by Mr. Best. 

On Infantile Life,by Dr. W.H. Richardson. 

On the Influence of Climate upon the cha- 
racter of man, by Dr. Daniel Drake. 

On the importance of Roads and Schools 
in the West, by Mr. R. Wickliffe. 


Botanical Garden of Lexington, 


The Legislature of Kentucky incor- 
porated, at their last Sessidn, a Compa- 
ny, under the name of the Transylvania Bo- 
tanic Garden Company, for the purpose of 
establishing an Agricultural and Medical 
Garden in Lexington, as an appendage to 
the University. 

The Company has begun its labour, enac- 
ted By-laws and named the following officers, 

Dr. W.41, Richardson. Pesident. 

W. A. Leavy. ‘Treasurer, 

C.5S. Rafinesque. Secretary. 

Joseph Ficklin. 

Thomas Smith. 

Col. M’Calla. 

Thomas Caldwell. 


The Capital Stock of the Company is di- 
vided in Shares of $50 each, payable in 
four years by small instalments. Subscrip- 
tion Books have been opened, and the Citi- 
zens of Lexington, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Tennessee, &c. are invited to take shares. 

It is calculated that 100 shares will put 
the Institution in handsome operation, and 
that the Stock will become profitable, be- 
cause it is contemplated to ctltivate in the 
garden, many valuable products suitable to 
the climate, such as Opium, Castor Oil, Gin- 
seng, Vines, Madder, §-c. besides all kind off 
Fruit trees, Ornamental trees and plants, 
medical roots, &c. whereby this Institution 
may become of incalculable advantage to the 
Farmers of the West, by teaching them how 
to increase their articles of cultivation and 
add to their stores of wealth. Q. 


Mr. Joseph Dixon of Lynn, Mass. has in- 


Directors. 
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vented some ingenious machinery for heat- 
ing steam to a high temperature, of which 
we have seen the following account. 

The reservoir which supplies the genera- 
tor is about 16 feet above it, from this a pipe 
descends to the generator, a small distance 
abeve which is placed a cock with an index 
and plate, to regulate the admission of the 
water, The generator is an iron tube set 
upright in a brick furnace,made very strong, 
and strongly closed at top, except the aper- 
ture which admits the pipe. Near the top 
of the generator is a small tube,entering into 
the boiler, and winding several times round 
to its bottom, and then rising perpendicular at 
a sma!! distance from the same, and commu- 
nicating with an iron vessel of a globular 
form. Inthis last mentioned vessel, steam 
pipes, furnished with cocks are inserted, 
which conduct the steam-receivers in the a- 
partments, or into the liquids, &-c. which it 1s 
wished to heat. Waters drawn into the 
Reservoir by the agency of steam which is 
made to enter it, and |by expelling the air, 
and then being gradually condensed, creates 
a vacuum, and water is forced by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, from a barrel or oth- 
er vessels, placed on a level with the boiler, 
&c. into the. Reservior. 


SUMMARY. 


Tue expedition that is fitting out at Brest, 
is composed of 8 ships-of the line, 5 large 
frigates of 68 guns each, 4 frigates of the 
ordinary size, 4 brigs and 5 corvettes. 
said to be intended ‘merely to preserve the 








lands. Such a pretext will scarcely obtain 
belief; particularly since the promulgation 


regulation of affairs in the South American 
provinces, in which it is declared that “their 
governments are re-established in conformi- 
ty to the laws and ordinances existing previ- 
ous to the 7th March 1820.” 

“The Political Chiefs, the Provincial De- 


| putation,. the Constitutional Municipalities | 


and their secretaryships and dependencies 
shallimmediately relinguish their functions. 

“The audiences (Courts of justice) newly 
established shall in like manner discontinue 
their functions. 

“The militia created by the Cortes under 
the name.of National, shall be dissolved im- 
mediately. The individuals who compose 
it shall give up their arms and accoutre- 
ments before they return home. 

“The suppressed Communities shal] return 
to their convents, and be reinstated in all 
their property, including such as may have 
been alienated ng matter by what title.” 

The affairs of Greece still seem prosperous, 
Missalonghi is no longer beseiged—The 
Greeks continue to blockade the Turkish 
coast, and have taken a great number of 
vessels belonging to their enemies. Cal- 
octrini is beseiging Patras. Propositions 
have been made by the Turkish garrisons, 
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the Greeks had rejected. The Greeks were 
preparing to attack the Turkish forts at 
Lepanto. Lord Strangford’s influence with 
the Turkish Divan appears to increase, 
it has daily intercourse with him, and is 
supposed to be willing to listen to amicable 
overtures. 


An attempt has been made in Gibraltar 
Bay, by two feluccas, to board the ship Ad- 
riana, Philips, of Philadelphia—they were 
beaten off with muskets only. 

The King of Spain has decreed that all 





It is} 


tranquility of the French West India Is-| 


of the ordinance of the king of Spain for the | 


the estates pertaining to the inquisition, be 
| taken from the board of credit and commit- 
| ted to the collector general gf thé property 
| of deceased prelates. Those who former 
ly superintended the property of the inquisi- 
tion, are to constitute thisboard. ~ 
The emperor of Russia is preparing 
to establish cotton manufactories in Poland | 


MATHEMATICS. 
Mr. Epiror:— 
4 By inserting the following Solution 
to the question as proposed by me, you will 
oblige Yours, &c. 
D. T. D. 

First suppose 2-++-4= one number, g—4 
= the other, then their 4th powers are 
== r'+-16x3-+96x?-+2562-4+256 and «*— 
16x3+-96xr2—2562-++-256, which gives the 

a 6 





Note. Let 
|b, be divided into the two factors 7.x65, 
jand it is evident that the 7?-+- the coeffi- 
cient of the 2nd term is equal to the re- 
maining factor. Consequently by multiply- 
|ing the equation becomes x*-+-16z2=65X 
| Tz or x*+-65 X2= 492-+65 X 7x by adding 
‘the square of 7 to both sides of the equa- 
| tion, and now ky completing the square, we 
have x*-++-654?-+-4 22 §= 492 + 65X72-+ 
4925, extract the square root and we have 
'22+-45=72-+-% and by transposition 22 
=72x. Consequently z=7 and «+4=11 
}and z—4= 3 the answer. 


| cubic equation 2°-+-162= 455. 


Solution of the Problem in the last Literary 
Gazette. 

d As the in- 
tensity of light 
like all other 

emanations from 
a centre is in- 

@ versely as the 
square of the 
distances, the 

distance of the object from the stronger light 

will be double its distance from the weaker. 

,And asthis proportion is the same in what- 

ever position the object may be placed, we 

have ad and éd. Therefore taking ab —3 

and ec =z, the following equation results: 


2-++-x2-+-y2=ad? and x—12-+-y?=— bd2 
consequently 2--2?-+-y? = 4.c.—12-+-4y? or 
y*=4x2—z2 the equation of the circle 





c or ¢ 





at Coran and Modon, to surrender, which; 


which is therefore the locus required. 
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POET RY. Here ’mong the thick bushes sit mock-birds & thrushes, 





FOR THE, LITERARY GAZETTE, 
WESTERN MUSEUM. 
A NEW SONG, 
Tune—“Songs of Shepherds in rustical roundetays.” 
I 


Wend hither ye members of polished society— 
Ye who the bright phantoms of pleasure pursue— 
To see of strange objects the endless variety, 
Monsieur Dorfeuille will expose to your view. 
For this fine collection, which courts your inspection, 
Was brought to perfection by his skill and lore, 
When those who projected, and should have protected 
Its interest@neglected to care for it more. 
Il. 

Here are pictures, 1 doubt not, as old as Methusalem, 
But doneat what place I can’t say, nor by whom; 
Some of which represent certain saints vf Jerusalem, 

And others, again, monks of Venice and Rome: 
Old black-letter pages, of far distant ages, 
Which puzzle the sages to read and translate; 
And manuscripts musty, coins clumsy and rusty, 
Of which Time, untrusty, has not kept the date. 
Ill. 
Lo, here is a cabinet of great curiosities, 
Procured from the red-men who once were our foes— 
Unperishing tokens of dire animosities— 
Darts, tomahawks, war-cudgels, arrows,and bows} 
And bone-hooks for fishes, and old earthen dishes, 
To please him who wishes o’er such things to pore; 
Saperb wampum sashes, and mica-slate glasses 
Which doubtless the lasses much valued of yore, 
IV. 
Lo, here are true mummies of early antiquity, 
Disentombed from’the shores of the Red Sea or Nile; 
But they now look disconsolate, ghastly, and ricketty, 
And grin at the visitors more than they smile: 
And true Pompey-head too, brought from its clay to 
This country, is said to be here ’mong the rest ; 
And scrawls hicrogliphic, of learning prolific, 
Which men scientific may con till they ’re blest. 
Vv. = 
Here panthers, wolves, catamounts, glare on you spite- 
fully— 
You scarce can admit even now they are dead ; 
While deer, foxes, squirrels, all look at you frightfully, 
And seem to fly from you, as once they had fled: 
The sly hare and rabbit, and mink cross and crabbed, 
And porcupine. jagged, with quills pointing out; 
And, seen through glass-cases, white mice with blithe 
faces, 
Half hidin by-places, are peeping about. 
Vi. »* 
Lo, here are large teeth of the g'gantic Mastodon, 
Which were dug from the earth with much labor &cost; 
And a mighty great tusk, with small pieces plastered on 
To fill up the places of those which were lost: 
And hung up above all, are fish round and oval, 
With snouts like a shovel, or handsaw, or spade} 
And seem t’ have a notion, to try the same motion 
Which once in the ocean or rivers they made. 
VIL. . 
As thick and as tright as the stars in the firmamenty 
Here birds of ali sizes and sortstatch the eye; 


And tho’ on the stumps, limbs, and trees they are per- 


manent, 
They seem still to warble, to look, and to fly. 





As above the hawk rushes to seize on his prey; 
Here the lark & the swallow, and birds red and yellow, 
In notes shrill or mellow, seem piping away. 
VII. 
Here, in bottles of spirits, you see things unnatural— 
Young pigs with two heads, and young lambs with 
eight feet; 
Here too you see snakes that seem to run at you all, 
To dart their sharp fangs in the first one they meet ; 
Here lizards seem crawling, and centipedes sprawling, 
And things I can’t haul in this crampt sort of rhyme; 
While down on the floor there, of turtles a score there 
Are creeping, and roag there the bull-frogs sublime. 
Lo,here are glass-boxes with strange funny things in °em— 
Wasps, grasshoppers, spiders, cockroaches, and flies, 
Which, tho’ dead and moveless, with many brass pins in 
em, 
Seem to watch all your motions with sharp twinkling 
eyes; 
And smooth glossy moths too, that nibble your cloths 
too, 
And which appear loth to be coop’t up so tight; 
And crickets that spring so, and locusts that sing so, 
And fire-flies that fling so their stars to the night. 
X. 
But here I must stop, without naming a fourth of ’em, 
And request you to come, and observe for yoursélves 
The number, variety, neatness and worth of ’em— 
All which make a fairy-land peopled with elves: 
While the mighty Magician of these scenes elysian 
Is plain to your vision the moment you come; 
And if you have leisure, and taste for true pleasure, 
You'll find him a treasure—nor care to go home. 
P. 


—<= 
FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Thong life to the cards: tho’ our laws interdict them, 
And threaten with fines each gay gambling wight; 
Tho’ our juries present them, and judges convict them, 

Yet still we'll devote to their service each-night. 


Our sapient poe jury and wise city council 

May rail if they please at our conduct, and call 
The practice immoral, profane, and pronounce ill- 
Inclined and debauched those who play them at all. 


They may frame and enforce all the strict regulations, 
That shackle and limit each pleasure and sport: 

But we'll baffie them yet, and by divers evasions, 
Conceal from their notice our place of resort. 


It’s unfair arid unjust to deny us the pastime 

That brightens our talents and sharpens the wits, 
That yields us true joy, (I remember-the last time 

I met with my friends, by a few lucky hits 


Lfob’d twenty dollars.) Then why should they thunder 
Their anthemas out against those, who to. speed 
Oid Time on his course, may resort, (where’s the won- 
der) 
To cards, where he passes with swiftness indeed. 








We will still fouch the papers, despite all restrictions 
Imposed by the council, and tho’ we may be 

A little more cautious in future; infliction 
Of fines slral] ne’er work reformation in me. 


it is true Pve been fined, and my only resort is 
Again to the cards, to refill up the space 

That it makes in my s,as playing my forte is 
Pll try one more touch at the deuce and the ace. 


CHARLEY RAMBLE. 





rete ee 


OSSIAN. 


In all that Genius calls its own, 
The “Bard of Cona” soars sublime ; 
And where the muses powers are known 
His fame shal! brave the blast of time. 


His was the soft, persuasive art, 
Whene’er his fingers touched the lyre; 
To melt in sympathy the heart. 
Or thrill the soul with glory’s fire. 


Unblest with learnings ray refin’d, 
He warbled—nature’s fav’rite child! 
His notes bespoke his feeling mind, 
Sublimely simple: sweetly wild! 


Sweet poet! while the muse’s flame 
Within my heart expansive glows: 
That heart shall pay thy honor’d name, 
The homage which it justly owes. 
February 1810. 
——— 
SELECTED. 


SONG. 


What absence from the heart can wrench 
The thought that haunts where’er we 
rove? 
Or what can time avail to quench 
The enduring flame of youthful love. 


Still, still, where’er we rest or roam 
Therspirits rise of brighter hours, 
Love lingers round his early home, 
And strews the grave of hope with 
flowers. 


—- 
ANSWER TO “WHY PO WE LOVE.” 


Ob! is it not because we love 

(Farmore than beauty’s fleeting worth) 
The kindred soul which soars &bove 

The fair yet fading flowers of earth? 


Because affection shuddering shrinks 
From the eold dust left mouldering 
here; 
And ’midst histears the mourner thinks 
Of Hope—-beyond this troubled sphere? 


Yes—if when beauty’s dazzling mask 
Is gone, no other charms remain, 

Well may the heart desponding ask — 
Why do we love—if love be vain? 


But ’tis not so:—when we behold 
Death’s faded victim, once so fair 
The eye is dim,—-the lip is cold, 
But ali we valued lies not there. 
Eas | 
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